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V;V> J am delight have this chance* to talk with a 

■ 

: ! -mi^ 

thfihg : -for this vgroup btb -icorn^e : together to • share 
• : expieriehces and 
in this group/ As Was men tioned , I was a faculty 
member in ; high education before i became; 

oh leave of absence, I am happy to say. ; 
> v Sho 

• ;the unjye^ 

• the - job; I was doing a 

? • might' n e^d a job ja 1 1 h e^fe hd df f o u r . yea fe^so th ey 
> j ^Isdther^ 

^.feelings; about my participation :jin;^educStioh^ ,: ;ln''. 
fact; the longer that I serye as^Goyem 
•^people there are (and it 'really warms my heart)- 
^who suggest in a very insistent manner that it is 
h "tlrr?e : for ma: tc^return'tb higher^ e^ 
the • experience 

nings in the Governor's office when I think that I 
; : wo uid rather: be back in the classrobm a n d I I'ffii in k; 
"What's a nice fellow like me doing in a place like 
tfa is ? I do Jm iss it arid I - a iti de ligh ted to welcom e 
you here for Jh*s conference 

J.n the 1976 1 fall semesteK we : Vh^ 
students in our State System of Higher Education,. 

^-stat^ 
^•represents a.fr 

! of our people and our leaders to try to bring state- 
: : ^uppqrte^ 

fullUtim^: i factiity " 
^members in our institutions, and over l.SOO part- 
i time faculty. We are offering something over 1,700 
different odticatiojiaf^ programs and our 
educational plant-is now valiied a t about . $350 
5gm[i|ibn|W 

^iduca^ in ly f a m o ? 

ft 



education. We iare making a tremejidbus effprt ^ 
i v am y^ry pleasad.; • •;• >^ . v - ^Av^^f- 



^ We re^griize Iha^ 
behind,^ 

to be spending per student in higher education in 

- -OMahonia; Trying 

through that "~ many institutions -dilutes \ arf 
educational dollar and makes it all the more im- 
portant ; that ;we ; ha ve ; ad^ 
havig, in the pa^ 
Cording: tp the-C^ 

]) Okiahomaih^ 

> 0 y^t^inaro^ 
support for ;hig 

sometimes double-digit numbers describing our 
ranking, this is good news indeed, that we rank 

: : foujth in the nation; W 
propriations significantly We have had a 44 per- ~ 

* cent increas^^^^ 

with 24 percent as the national average. The : 
Chronicle says at least 10 states, and thisTis a very r 
sad statistic, have fallen behind^when inflation is 
considered, having- smaller appropriations for 

— -hig^f^educ^ n • th ey ■ 

had entering the period. , * V 

:.: I'm very pleased ^ -io report that: in Oklahoma, 
considering enrollment increases and inflation 
^ over th i^ 
: fjationi i)n.vterms of^e 



i 



. w bu rged u cat io nalj f 

^program /has :hadj;anrinc 
i : oufstrip^ing^inflatio^ 

some great strides:; We're going to do our best to 
Acontm^ 
^eriabl^ 

real gains in /terms, of" educational programs! 

I n Oklahoma we now fa ce some of the chal I e nges - 
common to other systems of higher education \ 
across the country.' For years, we have had to " 
concentrate on trying to bring a higher educdtiopa I - 
opportunity to every young person, who wanted it. / 



^•■ > : N in which we Mv L eiargeJy: 

;•'■/• done, that job and done it very well. Much of the 
• : :credit for the accomplishment- shoujd go to our 
j ; Ghancellpr; Dr.;. E, T. Durilap,. because : he has-, 
: ; pro videdx th e i p necessary to meet the .. 

V- tremendous challenge of enrollment growth in t^ 
. 1960's and early 1970's; v 

; . Now we. face another challenge, to bring the 
highest possible quality of educational programs to 
bur people, to reach out in areas where we have a 
solid foundation, to build for excellence. I don't 
; need to tell you that this is a very difficult task, one 
■ that puts a tremendous burden on a Chancellor or - 
- a chief executive officer jn higher education -apd 
" the Board of Regents or. the coordihating board for 
a state system In developing budgeting, our 
. the leaders' in the 

— nation. Devising and implementing a system that 
•recognizes * program budgeting needs : bertajnly; 
• ; requ 

easier to give an equal amount of money per 

: ^.student td all educational institutions than it is to 
assess excellence and worth, and set some 

; priorities for the development of certain 
educational programs. Whenever you do that, you .■ 
have to make some judgments among institutions, 
citing certain programs in certain institutions as 

/ v areqs where excellence can be achieved because 
they, have a head start. We have to build on those 
; kinds of programs and this means, of course, 
disappointing some w ith in the higher educationa l 
system; it also means having to deal with those who 
represent those constituencies in the legislature 

" ; yann^n.:^he[r/.p]abes where political pressures are; 
brought ta bear. 

A/'b so in Oklahoma, having gone through a 
per Dd of time in which we have reached out for 
nurrbers to bring educationalopportunity to all, we 
: are i\oW entering a very critical period of time ! am 
happy we. have .qome to this point at which we are 
having, in essence, to pick and choose, to set 

—pr-ior-itiesrto-reach-forareas of-excellence rn-cert 
institutions and in certain program areas. This 
-requires teaching others why we nfeedlto do it. It \ 

: means thatthe institutional jgoverning boards have 
to'be vefy broad in their view of: the state's In- 
terest, that they, cannot be.parochial, that they 
cannot see themselves entirely as representatives 
of particular institutions. And it means that there- 
must be a leadership that has the ability to com- 
municate with members of the legislature and 
others about the total needs, of the state., 

Bfecause-it is the system of higher education that 
^:reia|iy sets; the tone of where a state is going, I think ".. 



i t j s. a . r es pb n sjbi Ijty qta sj^j^ ^fJliS her^ducatio n L 
to try to d e te r rri i n e \y h 51 1 perspectiyes^are needed, " 

/and this might, riot . be a matter nercssanly of 
narrow professional •;, 

; those^programs in higher education. Sihbe nobe of: . 
; us : have the dollars that we would like to have; we 
need to look at how well higher eduation is meeting 
the needs of the state. ; . ; • . .. ^ : 

We have a new Education Council in Oklahoma. . 
on which we have representation from .the . 
Legislature, the chairmen of the committees on 
higher and common education, the Chancellor of 
Higher Education, ..the vo-tech and common . 
education leadership, three fay citizens; and the 
Governor We try to look at the overall needs of the 
educatrbnal community in the state of Oklahoma, 
trying to draw ajl of these programs together. 

One of the things we notice, for example, is thaf 
we are turning out in . Oklahoma more teachers 
than we can absorb because of the great s»ze of our 
• teacher education programs We. have had ex- 
cellent programs in teacher education in the past 
but now are turning put far more teachers than we 
can absorb. I think this represents an opportunity, 
in some respecta because it means that we can : 
r^aise the standards and be more, selective about, 
t h ose w ho enter the teaching profession. I think 
this . is one ''oil/'' the responsibilities of higher 
education. We have been very selective about 
those that we allowed to enter nursing, or medicine 
or law, but we've not always set very, high a cad em ic 
standards - for those who . wanted . to go into 
teaching. But I don't need to tell any- of you the 
practical pteblems;that we confront at the same 
time When there are departments that can justify 
their being only as student enrollments remain 
large or face retrenchment, to become more 
selective in student admissions means reducing 
the numbers. No faculty, no deiparttnent "of any 
college or institution of higher education wants to. 
. volunteer itself to be the first one retrenched by 
^reordering -the admissions process for those w ho 
go into that particular field. 7 "^ 

We have to find new ways of approaching the 
problem. For example, we found that one of the 
greatest needs in our public school System in • 
Oklahoma was the. need for advanced training arid? . 
inservlce, training for. those who are m the 
classroom now They need constantly to be~able to 
upgrade their skills as teachers. Jhere needs to be 
more.specialized training for some of, our teachers . 
in the common school system with emphasis ori \ 
programs, for example, that help young people 
learn to read Where can the expertise be found to 



ti- 
me 



prdyidelhseryj 

Tsetc^^ 

■ cojme'vfrom . the universities, • by ; the;, shifihg of 
resources.' Higher educa 

to/the changing needs, and must be, -so;: we ran 
utilize the people we have, without; sufferiing 

0 painful retrenchments in the sizes of faculties. 
Rather, w.e.can simply. reorder priorities somewhat, 
using bur professors of education and their skills to 
go into the common and secondary ^education/ 
systems to ^provide some of the vital mservice 
training and upgrading of present faculties and 
staffs there! This- approach would cause no real 

. econom ic dislocation, keeping the higher, education 
service and •skills/intact, and. yet provide a service, 
that more directly meets the actual needs of the 
.. total educational system in our..state : at this time. 

These are the creative ways that I think we need 
to look at streching our educational resources, 
finding ways around difficult adjustments, using 
our skilled people, not putting them out of work, 
ahd>yet meeting the heeds"of the people. 

These are the kinds of things that all of us. 'are., 
going to be called upon to look* at with greater 
intensity as the dollars become harder and harder 
to obtain. We must -find new programs that will 
provide excellence at low cost-One qf^ 
that we have been working on in Oklahoma that I; 
am very excited about is the Scholar Leadership 
Program. Because we dp not ha ye ^huge Private' 

. endowments, we realize that supported " 

higher, education s .has a difficult time competing 

; with r tfie:"ffatiQh Istoutstan ding private institutions, 
that have hundreds of millions of dollars in .private, 
endowments that can attract the r Nobel "prize 
winners to become permanent members of the 
faculty, " and- be able to pay them, a hundred 
thousand dollars^ or more) a' year. We can't.do that 
in state -supported institutions^ but_we can bring - 
these people to our campuses for brief periods to 
give our students a firsthand experience with the 
greatest minds of the country. By using our 

^Jinanciaf resources in thisj/vay, we can pay rather 



what that person has to say in the classroom. And \ 

TTthrpugh;;6ur 

taken .:thes£ small seminar ^appearances to 
■ leadership groups also enrolled in seminars in pur 
oth^r institutions of higher education acrbss the y 
state. Those students, through the medium or 
television, have the same kind' of ^experience of 
beVig able to ask questions and *sit in on what 
becomes a smairahd intimate seminar, situation 
with outstanding scholars. Then of course, they are 
also available for lectures" and enrichment to the 

» general community; This is just one of the ways^'n 
which we are trying to stretch the education dollar 
in. Oklahoma. V '■< 

-- And I. think, after all, that is the°duty of a system 
of higher education.sJust becau^e-we are a state 
system gives:us no excuse to fail to challenge the 
best minds that come into cflLir state supported- 
institutions; I think it is possible for use, though 

' maybe not in every single^way, to duplicate the 
educational experience of the very heavily en- 
dowed private institutions. Through new and in-* 
: novative approaches we can come very close to 
providing the same degree. of intellectual. challenge 

* and stimulation, if we will just dp so. But it does 
require leadership of the chief executive officers in; 
higher education and of the members of the state; 
coord inatipg board-who^are^ensitiYe^oi the: fact i ! 

. that we are doing a. disservice if we do not identify 
in our higher educational institutions programs for 
excellence, prpgrams that will challenge the best 
and brightest of our students; and find new ways of 
Bringing in the best minds in the country to allow : 
students to have experience with them. 

It can be done but it requires the leadership bt 
the coordinating board . and it requires, a V 
"WiHingness to communicate to the public why it js 
important to" them, what- it means to the future * 



good stipends for a week or a two week period. So 
we have begun to do this. TJiet Scholar Leadership 

Enrichment Program which\ is centered at-, the 
University --of Oklahoma, attracts the brightest and a 
best of our students in.- "their. : juhj.or^a'n.d : ^senior 
years. These' students enroll in a seminar cpurse ; 
led by a local faculty member..To this seminar come 
six or seven of the finest jpinds in [.the country i|i an 
.interdisciplinary program. The students; dbv their 
^reading ahead of time, led by the local faculty 
member, so. that when the visiting lecturer comes, 
thiey are already prepared to get the. most from 



leadership of a state or a community. 

" That is another of the responsibilities of higher, 
education— to provide the intellectual challenge 0 
and stimulation that will create the kind of far- 
sighted leadership that a state is going to need in 
the future. I think. if there is any Area in which we 
have perhaps fallen down in higher education, not 
only in the public sector but in the private sector as 
well in this country, it has been bur failure to bring 
our talents to bear ai fully. as they should on the 
public.problems of the time. It is really a problem of 
translation and . very oft^n, unfortunately/ the 
higher- educational community has been" somewhat 
divorced from the day to day .decisions of those who ■ 
are in. policy-making portions. 
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^Utilizing the knowledge that a faculty member 

• - •* h a s i n m aki ng- a d ec i s io n : in ; a community, whether 

^nfs^al^^ 
i;; . ,sta ^ 

■ • > really ,a job of translation, People "talk very often 
; cr;about the ivory tidier, the lack of practicality of 
those in' the academic cbmrhunity. When we use 
those terms, what we're really saying is thaf some 
kind of gulf has developed and somehow we mu^ 
bridge that gap. The greatest need of our age is to 
•- bring to bear in the community that perspective, 
;tjjat knowledge; that judgment, which .can be found 
; in/the academic communities" in the country It's 
. very frustrating for faculty members to liave the 
patience and take the time to translate a concept 
-they understand into language that the lay person 
v can grasp and utilize to make a decision. But that 
: Jot) 6fJ' translation is our "greatest challenge, 
I' : frustrating as it is, hard as it is ; that is what we 
. must be about. If we're going to have the kind of 
" "fma ncial support that our institutions of: higher 
education need and deserve, we must constantly 
do a.bet^ knowledge into a 

useful form that can be brought to bear in making 
decisions. ' . ° 

One of the things that we're going to work on 

• very hard .this year in* Oklahoma ia to bring our 
institutions ofhigher education more directly into 
policymaking. Very often we : sjtumble through 

-^robte^MnM^e-state^^ 

;i portant decisions for the future of the state without 

\ reafly^ dpi ng a rid .with ou t . 

calling upon the: expertise that's available in oyr 

; qwA institutions of higher educa I served for . 
-four years on a committee of the. legislature dealing 

rf-with the environ meri we 
spent two; years debating a bill that woutd have Z 

\- banned pjlosphates. in detergents of certain kinds. Z 
We sat around and talked to each other. There was 
not°a single scientist on the committer, t nOt one 
person who really knew what a phosphate was. : 
This was the level of Our expertise. Not once 
did } any of us think of calling on some of the 
experts who were available at our own universities, 
people who could have come in and given us 

—professional, unbiased testimony as to what might- 
be best in making a decision of this kind. 



;." We have dOne^ a little better recentfjTon some o'f^ 
the changes that we^e^iriakirig in our correctional ]. 
syste m . . We've ° u nd ergone ma ssiye changes in 

^ Oklahoma, but .^ven thef^ 

; that we've riot called upon the expertise available 
in our own universities,, some of those ; who have 
been ibreaking new ground in the field of human ' 
psychology; These people' need: to be called upon 



•; and . utilized. The more that we- can firing to . bear 
vthe knowledge and \the -sKill of . our faculties of ^ 
. higher education in solving the problems and 
■■.■■•;:-"/makm6 the decisions for our. society, the better 
informed pur decisions .will be and the better- 
directed our. efforts and resources will be. 

/ And, I would suspect, at the same time, the more 
/ commitment We Will see;to higher education itself. 
A legislator, wtfo has the experience bf having a 
faculty member sit on a committee more or less as 
a volunteer or part-time staff resource to the 
d committee, quickly learns to appreciate how much 
V skill and knowledge the. /prod uct * of our ' higher, 
educatlonahnstitutions i^fyorth to him oVto her as 
a po I icy-ma ke r.; And this, is badly, badly; needed. ^ 

I see another development in our society and it's 
one that disturbs me greatly. It is what I call the 
breakdown of the. sense of community in this • 

; country Go back and look at the beginnings of our 

{political system. There are embodied in our;, 
political system- "two. very /divergent, and con- 
tradictory concept^. First, in forrriing Our govern-.. 
. ment, in grafting the Constitution, and in writing 
our Bill of Rights, the founders'of this country 
expressed a belief in certain Unalienable natural ' 
rights of the individual. y America'ris believe that no 
one, for example, should be denied the right. of free 
speech or property fairly acquired or the: right to 
free worship; If v^ iLask Americans/^Do vou believe 
in inalienable, individual rights. that government : . 

' cannot change?", the average American would ^ay, ; , 
"Yes, I do These rights pre-exist, they pre-date 

f government.'- ; : / ; : • : ■ - 

On the other hand, we profess a belief in another ; 
principle, the principle of majority rule, that it is the 

__majontyJhat should decide all, questions in our . 
political system Of course* the" problem is, who- 
decides when the individuai's rights have been 
trampljed uppn? is it the majority? If we leave it 
strictly to the majority to decide when the rights of 
the minority have not been protected, there will be 
no real protection for the minOrity.-So, these two 
principles have been in conflict, in tension, since 

>- the very beginning of.our society : the principle that 

•■ not even a majority has the right to take, away 
certain thingstrom the individual and the principle 
bf majority rule itself. I think that is one of the 
reasons why the Supreme Court has been such a 
controversial institution in our society It has tried 
to bridge the £ap betweenour belief in the rights of 
the individual, no matter how unpopular that in- 
dividual might happen to-be, the right to speak 
freely for a very unpopular cause, for example, arid / ; 

' .our devotion to the principle of majority rule. Into 
that gap has come the* Supreme Court. 
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It js remarkable thatas inconsistent as these two ' 

S . has worked; so harmoniously. How few of. us are 
really'^ware that there is a basi^nd innate con- * 
tradictibn^a stress— right center of our 

political fabric? Whyt I would suggest that it's, 
because the majority that .has ruled this country 
from its beginnings as a nation Jias been a good 
; majorjty^a sensitive majority, a majority that has 
. said, /'I may not agree with what you have said- but IV*-- 
will defend to the death your rijght to say it'VIt (xas 
been a majority that has had a town hall meeting, ■ 
spirit— what Rousseau called the General Will— - . 
with people listening intently .to each other and,, 
everyone sincerely try.ing to' understand the" other : 
. person's needs and "point of view. It has been. a . 
„. majority that has voted with sensitivity, a majority, 
-that considered. the common good over end above 
personal self-interest: That is what has held our. 
country together and given it jts?jdriving * force, the 
. fact that so many Americans, in exercising their 
- political powers as part of. the majority, have done 
so, putting the common good first and their in- 
dividual self-interest second. 
'" ■* 

v In our society today rethink. we see a tendency 
toward the break-up of this spirit "of Community; In " 
some respects it is falling apart. I can see it where I 

. sit. We see it,°for example, in those, who come to 
goyernment.seeking services. People begin to have 
a feeling, that rather than having identity as a 
'-human: being, a.s an American, or as a member of 

■ the . community first, that "I am a farmer, Tarn* a 
doctor, bam ; a policeman; I am a fireman, or . a; 
■ . teacher " And once that kind of smaller group 
identity begins to take charge over the broader- 
identity as a member of the total community, V 
dangerous cycles begin to erupt. Soon the fjremen 

• are organizing, trying; to p get all they can, 
because the policemen organized to get all they 
could, b.ecause.the teachers organized; because the 
. factory workers organized, an so on and so brivThen 
we begin to try to maker decisions from the point of ; 
view of balancing out the interests of groups, 
'rather than; coming together as one community. . 
motivated by the perspective of what;s good for all 
of us. V" 



That is the reason I sai.d the great challenge of 
/higher education today is the challenge of tran- , 
7 slat i ori ; ^<5t 76 "of 1^ ^ n P wl^d^eT btl t r^l^p^^f * t fi ^ 
. perspective that the; academic cipmmunity can 
bring to all, of us in the broader community^ Where ' 
else can that higher perspective . come from ?,'. V 
Where can that understanding come from? Where 
does that empathy. develop", that understanding of: 
■Hh.at person across' the room, who is not at all like 
me; who doesn't belong to.!tti6; same economic; 
g^oup or the same professional group or perhaps^ 
the same racial group, or is of a different sex, qr>a^ 
different station in life] It has to come fro'm^ our 
.system of higher education. Our system of higher 
education has . been the 'greatest teacher of the* 
value of tolerance of any institution in our society. 
What c&ribriqg us together and hold together this 
. sense of community? It must be the. leadership of 
higher education, the willingness of those who are . 
iny6lv r e0 in it to attend the town hall meeting, -\> 
tolerate the frustrations of those who wilKhave the 7 
patience to stay, translate and try to persuade and . 
convince as to the right direction that society 
should go. The challenge that we have in a rapidiyV . 
changing world is the challenge to i)e a full member 
of the' community ahd yet to stand just enough 
apart to provide that independent perspective and" 
-independent judgment thafrHs needed as an, ob- 
jective standard for the rest of the community to 
observe. : : >*, 

These are not easy times, changing as much as 
they are. They are times of specialization to the 
extent that many people understand "each other • 
even less than they did in the previous generation: 
Into this gap' must come higher education. Into this, 
gap musf come executive officers and regents who 
-understand why it \i important to build . programs 
for,excellenc(5^, why it is important to find new and V 
creative ways of using^the ; 'fe§ources that are 
a I rQ a d y . d e v elpp ed^ t cf 1 n t e rr e I a t e with the total 
- com munity, That^ our job. And it's not an easy one. 
As I look around our state and. see the/people, in 
leadership in higher education, I'm convinced that 
it is a job that can be; done. Because I have great 
confidence in the quality of the leadership of higher J 
education' in this country, I have great confidence 
in "our future. * . 
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.f\ ^ Few ;if ; : any reasonably sop^ in " and s|ightly.rnore than twp^tfiirds ($15i8 billion) 

jhighet; 'or po^ 
;gq verii merit would deny 
iarie ftfoyi 
f^b^ relations 

(pd^ the past. The billion ) came from Ideal ^ 

situation might be^descHbed ^ 
which the v cb 
rul(w;M 

recognized the shift or discovered the new rules. 
The only ^ 

stakes ;are considerably h 
• games;: for >what^ 

characteristics 'and role hot just of postsecondary country and^have the largest ' investment ih it. 
education >in : the - states!: and country; but/ of ; / V , ^ WMffi-Z' ^ * 

education in general for at least the first quarter of This is not surprising since both constitutionally . 
our third century. It is perhaps not surprising that and historically, the primary responsibility for 
not all of the players are aware of the new rules for providing educational Opportunities ? for citizens 
one striking characteristic of the new game is that has rested with the states. It was ; t}ie states .that s 
the rules themiselVes - are ih>a 

^transition; Som Yhigte^ 
about the new' game can rather easily be traced. P 

'^^yO-:^''::^'- '•• :: < : ■•; M .enrollments; increased 126^pe^ 

: • However/befo^ 

.these factors, it is well to recall how critical a role ; -penditures "increased 207 percent. Over 400 new 
the stateis ^ 

In spite of what frequently appears tOxbe; the center need. Today, the prospect 

of attention the federaj- ^ jgpvernmerit^receives in a^e • considerably difforent and yet the costs conr 

re Iptjop to higher education, 

the basic action takes place and from whence the/.; ' y i * ; : / 

majoi^ndirig^com^ 

jnepmeof instituttons^ 

75: ^mounted to 

billipn), six-tiroes ^ 

billion dollar^ one-fifth, ($7.2 billion) .with the federal presence. Even for the private 

camd^ 

.tw^third^^ 

third; ^m;;the ; fe 

income tp^Ublic^stitutioh 

bil lion, dne-eighth ( $3^ billion ) came;:from tuition :than casual. • • : . . 



f. 



There can be little question that working with the 

^iates.^to^ 
higher or postsecon dary education has becpmie 

\ considerably more complicated over ;t He last two: 
decades than ever before. Many of the factors that 
hav6-brougfit about the n3w ba^ 
have f heir roots earlier, hgve developed during the 
current decade and now^bring about or call fbr tiew 
: relations,' new' expectations/ and newv fornhs of , 
interactiop between institutions -and boards on th$ r 
;6ne hand' arid state govgrnment-r-legislative ,and 
executive— on the other. What I would like to dc^is 

;\ high I ight som e of these trends an d th e impact they, 
have had "arid are having ; on pbstsecpndary v 
educational systems and state., govern nilh.t and , 

, then try^to suggest some of their implications for- 
th e changed game and its rujes. " • - "\ 

• The first of these obviously is the changing 
. student situlation. VVe have already noted the 
tremendous expansion in enrollments in th^ si'x-: : 
ties, expansion that has continued at a lesser rate 
: and s^newhat unevenly in different . types of in- 
stitutions to the present and may ^phtinue to- 

• Yqu are also aware of the demographic facts in 
: relation to the traditional college age population— 

the 18 to 24 year olds. This group will decrease, in 
: the eighties and there is little evide^c^ that it will- 

f increase in - the nineties. Even the Carnegie 

{ projections that the ne^ct decade of substantial / 
growth will be from 2^000 to 2,010 vis at Best 
speculative,? More specifically among^the states.. 

i represented at this conference or their nei^b^s^ 
all have experienced increases o f f 18 to 24 ye^r olds ' 

V from ;. 1970 to 1976 ranging from 13:2. percent * . 

• (Tennessee) to 23.3- percerif v(.Texas). 'TloWever, ? 
between 1976 and; 1980, four, of these states jyyi II 
experience . declines ranging 

: (Oklahoma ): to 0.2 percent (Missoiiril and air 10 v 
•states -will -experience: further declines ranging 
from 2.8 percent ( Louisiana) to 8.9 percent 
(Kansas) from 1980 to 1985r The.'average declinje 
ter the five^yejars wiil be! 5:8 percent, 1.7 percent 
r above the national average. 3 

\ /The predictions ~for : future eWollmeht, while - 
varying. coriside"rably. depending upon the sou rce, 
are, not for further expansion but at bfcst .for *\ 
holding about ^ven assuming a shift in f erirGjiment . 
in most instttutidps to older students and at worst 
a radical decline. Added to the population change is % 
the cJrop in number of high school gra'duates going . 
oh to college from 55 percentiri 1968 to 48 percent 
in^ji&y^^plu : that the i p r 6 portion of high : ; 

s^ of 



,3; 



continuing to increase af 
^ha&not onlylevelled.off bu^ 



Cy v Trie - col leges a ri d v u n iy e rsit ies are thus ^pn thfe 
. whole faced, with prospects' either Vpif ;;cJecjiriing 
enrollments or developing new student clienteles, 
or? more (likely 1 both at. the, same time. Whil£ thgre 
may indeed be a large grpup of older citizens -at. 

v / least potentially interested in further >educati6ri v 

v * the assumption that they will compensate either 
• for the declining 18 to"21 year bids or that they will, 
if .they come, engender the. same or increasing ? 

* : leye Is }pf estate support are . at. •.• least open to 
^questioh. ft is reasonably clear that they will not 
come irr large numbers simpjy by opening the doors 

' of tradition^K institutions: to voider students; The"' 
institution^ in. in: 

volving older students a re ♦ th ose *th a t have bee n 

\ wi 1 I ing to : m a ke major, cha hges i n 'cu rr icu I m ; vise r- 

, vices, 0 and modes of mstriictioii and -to take 
education to the students rather than exacting 
the students to come to education Further,, some 
governors and legislators have taken tfi exposition 
that working colder students should' b^ •Willing - to 

■ ; pay m or^e of the costs .of the ir a dfJ itipn a ired ucation; 

i AlongWith^this is considerable state and nationa 
concern of* 
highly educated m 

wittl doctorates ibqtbf cofl^e ra d u at^s in : jgen er al , 
j many ; :Of whom a^ 
\ ployment comnrfen^ 

.. backgrounds.NJoseph Froomkin in a report just i 
released concludes:- . ■• % r ■ / 

1 The i^re tlefailed ^ na lysis of the e m p joym errt f 
- patterns of •College ' graduates and ■ p;ersbris wffh; ; 

some postsecon da ry > education fills c^ne y/ith 
. pessimism va bout their jo 

conclude.;.tKat by 1985 roughly - a*. th ird of college . 
. graduates Wfjl .be in 

^held by„persons with less euucatlbh/ilf'they^o, 
sorpe" Jwo-thirds of persons withv'some post- ' 
secondary education, jwt no deferees, could fipd 1 

>themse!ves in occupations formerly filled with high/ 
? school graduates:" 4 r , u; ±, ' . 

'f, /"Projections that less tha^ 

"force need college degrees do not help and tl? 
/■college, whp;neejds it?" attitude is still growing > 
a hri has ha& impacj^oji both .public and .private 
fundinj^so^rpes including^ legislators. Mordlhan 'V . 

v few peoplea^the sjtatp level argjje that !f additional 
public i^funds! are to be jspent r for postsecoridary 
education th,ey should be Jn vested in^more clearly \ 

i vocational and J iccupathonal areas rather than kl 

^generajysuppprffox^higher .education 
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: Tfctbe student situation m ust be a dd ed the fisca I 
situati on. Som e of the p r iy a te i hst it u tio n s; ; w?er e 

escalating costs on the pnei hand shd-restricted 
v scmj rces bf income on th e other as; ^a r ly as the m id-. 

• sixties. By the- early seventies legi^ in some 
•states were becom ing a la rm ed at increas ing costs . 
Jand demands for funds for pubHc institutions^ This 
^^s^orriplicat^d by the growing credibility gap 

between the public, including governors' and 
legislators and higher education, a gap growing out 
;0| student unres^ 

• ceived; w or not, to. be less than 
e^iicfent management: of higher ed^ in- 
stitutioris^^Sirice/ then, with v recession \ and ) 

iidepression^the situatiori has become prdgressjveiy 
more difficult;State budgets have beien trimmed. In, 

; a fevy ; cases appropriate for hijgher education 
have actually besn decreased. In most states -the 
rate of increqjse for higher education has been 

-jiectuc od Wh il cHnany of "the? " states had sizeable ! 



:a| the rieW-;haridicapped legislation tend in many 
re ■"" quarters to give elementary^econdary educatibrra 
hiohpr nrikritv^lian Dostsecbndar^ ed 



surpluseTTRree pr four years ago, these in most 
cases have been wiped out or rieduced arid a few 

f states hav^m 

• iiw^ 

stitutionafly prohibited fron^-detidt^^^ 
number of states and, systems; have Ifad lfiandatory ": 

: cutbacks higher education budgets including" 

: " Wisconsin^ Michigan, New Jersey, the; City* 
Upjversityj^ 

^Colleges. It Islrue that some of the states in this 
ar ea : have faired bette r "d tie to energy and:* 
agricultural production, but the assumption that 
even In states with triajor reveri ue increases, more 
;fuhds are Jlkely to go ip 

. gratuitous. ^ 

v The picture is obviously further complicated by 
. the fact that costs* have escalated, in all other 
government's^ well arid higher 

^education, has tost its priority status. Given the 
; ^higher priorities: in- wejfare,^ health energy, con- 
- servation; and high ways, the hard fact seems to be 
that , even with art upturn in the economy a 
likelihood in most states of major new funds for 
higher education is not great Added to these other 
higher priority.areas is the growing competition for- 
funds' within education between elementary- 
^secondary education and postsecondary. education. 
In some states this is already acute. Even though 
-enrolments a7e ( dropping in.elementaryrsecondary, 
more rapidly than higher education public concern 
V with a ^rettirh v to t^ 

v elernen ta^ education f ; continued > 

/concern With school district; equalization 
creased co^lsxelaittn 



quarters to give elementary-5econdary eaucatic 
hrgherfrfo^^ 

0 As the fbnds have become .tighter; and the 
priority for higher^ducatipn'h^ third 
factor has become progressively more im po rtant 
that is; the demand on the part of state govern- 
ment government and the general public for 
greater accountability: This demand for increased 
accountability is also in part a byproduct; of the 
peripd of student unrest and th we 
mentioned "Sirllerir^Fe^ people even within the 
higher education community would deny that ia- 

rstitutionV should in fact be accountable for -the 
effective, even efficient, use; of pu blic funds and to a^ 
greater or lesser extentthey always tiave been. Jhe 

• hew emphasis upon accountability has; however, 
taken a number of different forms, some of which ; 
extend ..considerably beyond fiscal accounting for^ 

the use ;pf; funds. Among these have been 
development of management information systems, 
program- budgeting, performance audit, -and 



tightened -and decision making has become more 
4i^culCinstitutions and state Agencies as well as, 
legislators have progressively coin e to 1 recognize 
the need for more effective; information systems 
and revisions in b u dget i rig procedjjrgj^Q some 



^xteritr^rWrrg^-ttrrough organizations : like .the:... 

National Center for Higher Educatibri'M^ 
^Sy^tems^the American Cpu 

National Association of College and; Uni versify. 

Budget Wicers f the insW 

have themselves taken the lead in developing " 
iristf M ments for more effective repbrtiog and 
analysis. - './' \. : V ; $vV.^, * ' :■" V-'-^f 

A more;recent develdprnient with far reaching; ^^;- J 
implications has been- the creation of independent 
legislative or executive auditing agencies Jt0t' r :^ 
unlike the federal Government 
concerned not only with f i sea I v a u d it b u t a Iso w i t h \ ; ; j ; ■ yj 
performance audit— [.inking expenditures to 
outcome or results: Some 14 states have developed^ ^ 
such agencies and others, have it under cph-^ ^0 
siderafion. While these have not been established 
primarily ; to audit higher education;- higher i ? ; 
education or some component of it frequently ha^^^ 
beie n ^: pr i ma ry co n ce rnf fo r u ri I i ke ot h er a rea s?t>f ; . %$k 
public sen/ice, it usually is not tied: tq^ m^ 
funding formulas. ^ a matter ; of; 

concern to institutions and state agencies for" the 
state-of-the-art of per^rmanceaudit is not very tar-:;;; || 
_ I 3|ongjin 

such audits is triticaL Far too frequently the prime -^M. 
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criterion is efficiency rath er th an^ed ucatipna I ef- 
fectiveness: iByt . further, If " educational ef r : 
fectfrenies^ 

b^raised -as to wh ether or not ribn-ed ucationa Y 
governmeintal agencies are equipped to do so and, 
if they do, wftethe^his^ in- 
tegrity of the academic process; > - 4 

A fourth factor no% unrelated, to^ accountability 
arid the iiscal; situation has^be 
the statelevej towards 

only in : planning and coordination but in gover- 

parice a^structure of public higher education. 

W ^ • 

Statewide cm^ 
Sire not : new. The^oldest goes back to 17S4.;the 
Ke nt ucky? an d -O k I a horn a coordinating^ agencies 
were established in^ 

However, the major period of their growth tiaS^ 
occurred since I960. In contrast to 23 in I960, it 
one includes two state plan n i n g com m [ssion s 



be towards further centra lizatiori^ there is a 
tendency for legislators and governbrs to move 
towards what might be considered a simplistic 



executively estaoi isnea, a 1 1 states: have some form 
bf state postsecondary or higher education agency 
today. They vary in power, str u ct u r e, a nd com - 
position. Some 20 are consolidated governing 
boards, some for senior institutions only, some~for 
all public institutions. /Thirty are (Coordinating 
boards with j responsibilities^ 

approval af(n ew an^exfsting ;p rografm s to boards 
with advisory planning responsibilities only. Many 
were created to provide for. the orderly growth of 
public higher education and a number of them 
Have responsibility, as well for planning .for in- 
dependent as well as public higher education. They, 
like the institution sV are, faced today with "new 
issues: grow ing put of fiscal stri ngen cy a nd poss j b j e 
contraction in" higher education; Given to bom- 
plexity-of-higher education such' boards are not 
likely to go away and they do perform critically 
important functions in attempting^ assure that 
the systems of v pc3tsecondary education in the 
states meet the public needs; They frequently are 
in a difficult position between the institutions and 
the executive .and legislative branches of govern- 
ment. But they help insure that educational 
decisions are made within the- educational com- 
nunity and, equally important, within the role and 
scope of institutions they help preserve the inf* 
>tttutional independence essential to fulfilling their ; 
educational functions without direct political in- 
erference. I ,, .- jji'- ' ,' r \, v „... . 



Today, due in part to fiscal stringency and desire 
or ; inGriease^ par t to reluc- 

hb6* ; off in st i tut ion s ia n dv t h €M r ; boa r^is to : wqr k 
:ooperatively with such bbardsTthe trend seems to 



a n swer to com p lex pr obi e m s— to wa n t to find a 
single agency or even person who c can be held 
accountable for all public higher education. In the 
late sixties and early seventies three states with 
coordinating agencies replaced<these with con- 
solidated governing boards. W 
rstat^-considered such moves; three to the extent 
■ f, of introducing legislation; Wh ile th^ jegislation did 
. hot pass in apx of the three states, the issue is bp 
" cph ti n u i n g agendas! A series of states a re current !y 
' previewing structAires and the probability that any 
of these will move towards decentralized control is 
riot very hijgh. -\] : v ; ; 0 X^T\sy- 

v Of even rgreater concern, bpweyer, is what may 
be a deveiopirig trend to; move respprisibility for 
higher -education decisions clirectly into the 

^executiv e^anid^Qr^ legisiajiye hran ches^of; State 
government. With the growth of executive and 
legislative staffs where institutions do not work 
: effeclive lywith coordinating agencies the tendency 
is> for executive and/ or legislative branches of 
government to take over directly the major func- 
tion of budget review, audit control 9 ltd decision 

_^m aking for higher or postsecoadary-edij cation-bc-t 0^- 

- create a cabinet post of secretary oC education,, 
politicallyappointed, with theseyesponsibilities. In 
one neighboring-state this year, the jointebudget; 
committee of the legislature abolished the' budget 
review functions of the cobdinating board and 

* reserved these wholly to itself la some cases it-has 
been proposed- that the planning functions f be 

o taken over by a general: state or governor's 
planning agency where higher education^' con- 
sidered'o/ily.one among competing state' agencies 
seeking funds^The message seems to be clear. \tr * 

. institutions are not willing to wSrk cooperatively 
with ^apprqpr interstate postsecondary education 
agencies- or the agencies are not able to exert the 

- leadership to develop effective planning and 
program review/ the executive and legislative 

: offices of state government are prepared to move 
in to 6 create more centralized and responsive 
agencies or to take oyer the functions of coor- c 
dination, decision making, and control themselves. 



A fifth factor has been the recognition at the 
state level as well as federally that public higher: 
education, while an essential part, is only one part 
of thepostsecondary education universe^ It does, 
"not^even^onrprtsi^l Ijpf ifie"public Tpbstsecondary 
vocational education. And yet - th t e states are 
spendmg considerable amounts of money on public: 
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r ; Lpostseconda ry vocationa I education / som eti mes in 
: direct duplication of occupational program^ 

1 xomm^ity co^ regional colleges^and, 

universities. Public higher education obviously 
dbe^ not in elude independent higher education or 
proprietary education/ State concern particu 
for preserving ^ is 

^ clearly evidenced i 

some fo^m of direct ot in^ to 

7 them^lfc^ 

considering the postsecondary? education .« 
Vrespurces^p^ 
^cohd^y-feducation in the state is going to have to. 
be taken into; accbunt^from how or*;vv 

3? such asrcdllective bargaining that h^ve changed or 
are changing the state-institutional eriyironment iri 
the current decade and that call for new methods 

. of state-postsecorida ry in stitution a nd system 
interaction. 'VVW has not 

made major jnroads in the states represented in 
this conference except for Iowa, yet, there is little 
'reason to believe or "assume it may; not in the 
f flit u re, : pa rtic u la ry as the financial situation 
becomes tighter. Where collective- bargaining has 
made inroads it has riot only changed intra- 



the level of sophistication -notorijy of gpyiernors jahd; 
legislators^ increased con- * 

■siderabjy in the last decade; Their questions tend 



: ^ms^ ot operation but in' som e states, 

e.g. New Vork, has . led to negotiations of faculty^ 

V bargaining u hits n ot-^yith --te^a^i^syste m - a d~ 

r[ ■ i min istrators but with the Office /"of , E m p loyee . 
Relations; in the Goyerhbr's Office: ^ 
heaily went .th is sa me rp ut e, . but was. fina lly. 
; delegated :tb the Office pf -Ithe . Board/of Regents, 
The implications of this for direct state ih- 

; :Vplve r mentvi 

somewhat staggering. However/ dri a nationwide 

^ basis -thefj five factor s ~ of 7th e- changing student 
situation, the fiscal situation, emphasis upon ac- 
countability, increased centralization, and the 

;**/. expanded universe of postseebndary education 
constitute a sufficiently striking set of conditions to 
call for reeva Illation of the whole business of 

. working effectively with the elected state executive 
arid legislative officials. : - • v ; 

Genera lizatibns : about states, governors, or 
^ legislators or how to d ea I v^i t h ih em . a re e>K 
^traprdinarily^^ d will- 
.probabls outnumber the instances. But a few 
things can be noted: In the first place in most states 
higher education is not a high priority item. Even 
"education 1 ' governors and legislators have other 
frequently more: pressing agendas. This does riot 
mean that higher -education is not a matter of 
I concern. It is-ahd and 
v intelligent concern than in the past; On the whole 



to be m uch more ihci sive a nd the a nswer 3 th ey 
expect-need to be much more concrete.. v- , 

: This means that some of the more traditional 
means of; dealing, with legislative and executive, 
pffjees have at • iesf ^ limited Effectiveness^ 
Governors and legislatbrsiend not to be interested 
.simpty u in.:what a good ^ 
They vi^nt;tb khovy; hbwT'Vtt s ^om? And for what? 
I n the pjace bfTh etor ic '^ng^ ^Wa h t : fajcts— ^ript raw^ 
data but analyzed inform 

at issue. If there ever was^a day in which a grateful 
go vei- nor an d iegisia tu re received th e req u est s of 
the presidents and the boards apd left the money 
bri the stum p; it is clearly goneTToday, legislators : 
ahdjgovecnbrs yvant a cfear substantiation of heed 
and-then evidence that tl^ -^nds ^pprbpria ted' to 
meet the need Jare speht for the purppseS;Cap- 
propriated with indications of what has happened 
"as a r e su l t. ^ : V . ' ■ v. r~ ~ ~ r ^~~ 



gi fhile many legislator^ - 
; : ticket's ori the 50-yard line, the y are far less like ly tbi^ 
.■ taKe them as ^ reasons for increasing the in : 
stitution s' or the systems' appropriations ^than in 
; _th.e past-Althbugh^some Jegislators will aid -arid - 
v abet end runs by .institutions in their ^districts' 
. around a ^coordinating board- or a governor's 
budget recommendations or the recommendations 
of other institutions in - the system, they tend' to 
havtTsdmewhat longer memories than m the past 
and to reflect this when moves to centralize arise 
■Which will p ro tec t: > t h e m aga i p st s iic h; p r ess ii res.l 
They are far less content than in the past to leave 
'• all information gathering and discussion, of 'issues;:*- 
to forma! hearings and prefer to b e ; i n'f or ihe cl' an d . 
ppnsiilted on a- more continuing basis, particularly 
on critical -issues. A number of them: have ■ 
; developed; their own information 

analysis staffs. Many of them are deeply cohcerrijBd 
. about the Conflicting priorities fori resources within ;v 
the state v and would like to see some evidence that 
educators are at least aware of these and in their 
.planning take them into: account, in relation to - 
higher education specifically, they are looking for 
realistic analyses of needs and reasonable conr 
• sideration of effective utilization .of the full, post- \ 
t -secondary education resources of the state to meet v. 
these needs. They no longer buy the assumption 
^hatahy; institution cbul^ 
all people and they are concerned about needless 
duplication but Will listen to effective arguments 
. for new programs to m eet new needs. * : • • y % " 
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v..:-- GiVen the changed conditiori^nd the partially 
'_■ changing i nter est s a h d concerds of execu t i vies a n d 

?T7 iigisipSFtr^ 

: : changing and means.of Working with legislativ^ahd 2 
. executive branches of stat^^ 
/4re the . rules of the rieyf ga|ne7 It seems to me that 
•'■/J. at least^some of the implications are ratheivcfear 
and hav^ already been indicated in the discussion 
„ of gubernatorial and ^legislative : expedtati|^§{ 
: V; Perhaps the first implication arid rule is^thelWeed 
for development of a directness and candor in, 
' tlealihg with the state political community th^t has : 

• -;not always characterized, the higher education 

" community in the past This does not mean washing 
• : "dirty linen in public but it- does, mean realistic 

• assessment of needs in relation to goals and 
- functions and developing indices of how or in what 

ways these goals and functions are being realized. 

.,' It involves willingness to sypply relevant in- 
formation, developing appropriate information 

: • systems which will in fact . produce the relevant 
iiifuHHdliun. II means using the budgstmlTP rbtess 
not as a means of obfuscation as has been done by 
some institutions in the past, nor as a shopping list 

y • pf everything ^that would the r o r e ctically be 



desireable, but as an instrument to build the case 
for reasonable support It is/essential that an at- 
mosphere oif/muta I trust be developed. } : 

Second is the desirability of strengthening a 
coritmuious .means df communigation' arid con- 
sultation not only wit h the executive an d his: staff 

- but With key members of the legislature arid their 
staffs. Fbr^ are nof adequatej to explore 
the: complex relations between -states and post- 
secondary education. By the nature of; the case 
they frequently tend to be adversarial in character. 

i Through more contiri uous and inlormal discussiorts 
not only can the issues' be more clearly identified 
. but their ramifications explored. ~ 

Third, given the fiscal situation and the projected 
student situation, effective plann ing on.a statewide * 

- basis as well : as institutionally, including. planning^ 
for possible retrenchment, becom es essen tia I. if we : 
are to § void, the kind pi cutthroat com petition not 
on ly between public, and private institutions but ' 
among public institutions which can; only • ; be^ 

^destructive, iand which neither state government > 

• nor the general pubfic will support. This does m-: 

• ydlye setting goals and priorities, careful deter-: • 
>riiinationVof-r^ 

interrinstitutional coopeVatio so in the 

light of a thorough analysis of the posfsecondary 
ed ucationai I needs and resou rces of the state. 



■ Further, this' is the kind of task that cannot be 
performed .by in stjtutions separately. It requires 
;;^f c<tt 

r ; state higher education coordinating or governing 
...agency and noi ipne— Mr. Kerr to -the contrary— 
V;' With advisory functions only. It must have at least 
J " the power, working .with the institutions, to/im- 
^etniint the planning plPpcess. further, the political 
cormrtujii^ kept informed but its 

^ ad^ -:.v 

' -• " ;e -'- — ' . . .- 

Thef^iscal situation already has called, for 
retrerichment in some states and institutions and 
before they are through may well do so in others. In 
so/rie cases this has taken the form of actual 
cutbacks, in others .reduced increases. The initial. 
\, reactions by some state agencies and institutions 
has been across the board cuts. As a temporary 
* measure this may do, but if retrenchment is of 
longer duration more basic issues have to be faced, 
priorities es tablished, effecti ve means of review i 
and decision making developed" in vyhich the in- ? 
siitutionsiand their faculties need at least to be 
kept informed and hopefully fully, involved. Plan-;; 
^.^ning-Jowet^ench mettt-4s^f-more- difficult lliaisy 
. plarining for expansion. Even i,f retrenchment has. 
%; riot taken "place in your state at least stanch' ^: ns 
> thorough ly understood by^heJnstitutjons^- v r ftdcU 

now be ^developed Otherwise, if retrenthment 
v- -becpm es necessary^ the im pact on system morale 
_ • plus admjriistrative and governance confusion in a - 
... * crisis approach are likely " to take a heavy toll. 
Beforehand and not in the crisis is When criteria for 
corisolida ft tibn and eyeri^ elimination of what; may 
■ • ha ve been considered ^ critical programs or servjces.. 
need to be developed. If this is done, t+ie end result 
may be leaner but strengthened operation as a 
result of the crisis father t^ian /upheaval, even . 
> disaster;' '•. : - -.y- •• < v - : 

.Fourth, while neither the higher education 
{ community nor the board of higher education can 
be "expected to determine the overall priorities- in 
the state, they at least should be aware of these 
and through intergovernmental cooperation help 
contribute to their solutions. This does in vblye the 
development of a political sensitivity which has not 
always charadterized ^the higher education com- , 
. m u n ity or som e state higher education agencies iri : 
the past. ; [ v : r : . £ ■'■-■y/; : ' 



"T^TWiJ^lf^^rRialiy • im porfant. that the higher 
education community ari„d piarticularly the state 
higher or postsecondary education agency be alert 
to concern with outcomes and performance audit 
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and wprk to- insure that educational effectiveness 
as well as fiscal efficiency be taken into account, 
^hts^at leas 

the .issues with the accounting agency. It may 
..require, asJn^VViscdnsiri, legislative clarification- of 
responsibility in relation to keeping judgments of 
academic '., effectivGhess withjn the . higher 
educational commum 

as on a statewide basis provisions for morejef; 
fective program review, may need to be developed 
if only to insure that where, retrenchment ni 
necessary cuts are made in terms of priorities to 
preserve quality. 

: Finally, we need to recognize clearly that we are; 
in the era. of pbstsecondary education arid that 
while states have; a primary obligation to their 
public institutions, all of the institutions of the 
state are part of its tot^l postsecbndary education 
^resources; We may well be moving into a period in 
which some institutio ns,, both public and private , 
will disappear. Our concern should be that in the 
process we do not lose the diversity essential to 
meeting the needs of citizens for a variety of 
educational opportunities "commensurate r with 
their interests and. needs and extending from" skill 
preparatibn. to-graduate ^ education and - lifelong 
learning. This does call not only for plaimrng-ism^ 



... f - 

awareness but for cooperation ^afnong all types, of 
* institutions in fulfilling t:heir~ djyerse ^educational 

■■■ '• - r ■ ■"■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' : WP ■' ' ' •• 

The game has c!iariged. Thjjnew rules are still , 
Evolving. There is little qiiestipiSbut that the states ' 
as in the past. will continue tofoe the major sources 
of support for, post secon dary^n d higher ed ucation 
in this country. But. the conations. are likely to be i 
considerably more demanr^ standpoint : 

of making ah effective ^ cas^|hat th<e pbstsecondary 
:and higher ed ucationa I |mstitutions are -meeting 
continuing arid changing^needs, that they are 
'[ utilizing their resbur^es^ffecti vely/^31^ 
results of so doing can|be not necessarily quan- 
tified,: but dbcymented^e are moving into what . 
may be a more diffic^tfperiod. But if the state 
higher' education; agenaes working together with 
the institutions are /filling to face ^the issues; of 
priorities and work Constructively with both the 
legislative and executive branches of state 
govemroenywh j le-t^ | f— 

not be insuperable and I the end result is likely tq be 
a leaner but hfalthler— cKvorsc oystcm of post- - 
secondary educatibnlin each state. To accomplish 
this, effectively working with the : governor ahd 
legislature, establishing a community of un- 
derstanding and Reinforcement are essen tial-^ifi 



tact are essefftlaTlb survival. 
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•Is'' made up of 27 - colleges a hjJL iyersitijes ;P lus : 



eight other constituent agencies whose functions 
ard related-; to public higher education. These in^ 
• stitutiphs and 127;536 
,st^£nts7£n d ' will expend j 52 19366,634 for 
educational and general purpio^ 1976-77. 
This figure does not include^377 million to be 
expended from sponsored ^search anjd other 
sponsored program funds. 



stitutions and the jDublic ; and frexibility to provide /; 
forease of adm in istration at the cam plis. level. Also, ; • • 
it is tp be hoped : that th^^ 
m§ke the system run would hot be so great as to/; 
■ outweigh its benefits ;m t^ 
to be used by administrators in the evaluation of 
institutional performance. 

Development of Educational Program Budgeting 



Article; Xlll-A of thelpklahbma 
provides that the Oklahoma State 
Higher Education shall constitute a 



Constitution 
Regents for 
coordinating 



boa rd of 



■J. 



/ an d agencies, whose specified powers' incl ude ( a) 



the prescribing of ^tanriarrisr ' nf hlghe^ducation 
/ for each institution; (6) the .determination of 
^functions and courses of study in each of the in-, 
y sti tutiqn s \ta. conform :to tj^ rdsfp re^crib ed • ; 
^c)* the granting of degrees and other forms of 
^ ,ace r! *m ic recogn ition for completion of prescribed 
bourses, and (d) recommending to the Oklahoma 
: Legislature the budget a HocatiQns to each in- 
^-stitutibn.-T^-K-V:/-:' * "'■~7.fr^/'^^""~ — --^ 

^ Ideally, a state-lev£l system to determine the 
budgetary heeds of colleges and universities- 
should meet three basic objectives; The system 
; .should provide for ^adequacy, equity, e^d ac- 
countability. Each institution or agency needs a V 
budget allocation sufficient Jto carry out its 
assigned functions and programs. Likewise, in-' 
stitutions should have the perception ?fliat they 
have teen treated fairly in comparison wfth.other 



borne twenty-five years agci, 0 klahoma pion ee red y i§ | 
in the devejopment of a new "formula by budget 
function 11 system tor presenting the needs of . 
colleges and / universities to the - Oklahoma /. 
Legislatures That is, institutional °needs wete r ; 
spelled -out iri^ term s of / how many dollars were 
needed to pay for W^dmlmstration, (2) g oherafe^^j 
expense, C3) instruction and,- departmental v" 
research, (4) li t?r£ry, ( 5) organized .activities, (6). 
.. .orga n iz&t > resea rchy, -(7)/ extension/, /and 
service, and;:(:8) physical- plant ; " ^ * 



- That -system hjid many advantages; and served 
well during the relatively static days;0^ 
and' early 1960's However, ic^ proved to be 
unresponsive to chan^ing^sori^^ 
that it favored the small inefficient college over the 
growing, more efficient, institution. 0 Also, it was 
difficult of ;;c6mrnu with the 

Oklahoma Legislature; It wastherefbre determined. 
<that a; new systjem?was^needed to s§e institutions 
Jh rough* the rapidly changing'growth years of the 
late 1960!s and; i97b*s: ; " Y- - ' 
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institutions, Thirdly, th^ 
the part of-th'e Legislature and the people, that 

public fundsy.are b and ad- ; ^rigahization^ It >is^pr^dica 

ministered. ^ ~; ' r / that all inst/tutions carry < 

1 y / • ' — /— — — ^ — - — — — — — tions or:actiVities/ria"melyJ 



The new "budgeting by ed u ca t iort a I p rog ra nrr* ' *" 
system in Oklahoma is akin^to, but not identical,; 
with, the system being developed by/the NCHEMS \- 
\ pred I ica ted on- t h e ; a s s u m pt io n ) 
6ut/threel;prim 
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ilA state-level^^ 
; ; ;needs should likewise possess some secohda ry 
characteristics, including the ability to respond to 
changing condition^, : either /up or ^dbwn;>Hh(B 
capability of / being 'readily comm uhica ted % to in^ 



nam ely TlTtfielra n sm is sion of 
higher, knowledge (Instruction), : (2) tire 
deyelopm 

(3) the extension of higher education programs 
'and s^ryjees to the, public at large (Extension. a^hd 
public Service), h 



\vt-*F6r-WiicatIpnal .program budgeting purposes, 
. the three. ^pVimary, categories 61 Instruction, 
-Research and- Extension are .divided : into sub; 
\Z categories ca i led ; progra ms,- resea r ch v p rog ra m s, 
^and extension programs. To this date^ only the 
i functional area of instruction has been developed 
• v systematically on a ; program-by-program • basis. 
: SNext in the list of items to be accomplished is the 
functional " area of extension, to be followed by 
research. 

'< j burihff the early I960- s the State Regents began 
^ W gather and store various kinds of statistical data 
: ; jn p.r^ by educational 

^TprpSgram^ Tljese data -include 
v. vStudentenrollment by level; instructional salaries 
; of faciiityrthe^ 

S ahd ed u cat ibjia I • p ropra m s f and the like. There is; 

such histbr^ . 

' The new educational program budgeting system 
yas~first J utilized on a trial] basis with one in- 
stitution some five yea rs ago. The following year, 
1973-74, the new system was used . for three in- 
stitutions^ three different institutional 
I typesi 1^1974-75, the new system was generalized 
to include a II institutions. - . ; ^ V 



detailed "description of the principles, procedures 
■£Viti processes , utilized : by the Oklahoma State 

♦ Regents for Higher Educatipn in the development 
I of institutional needs for educational and general 

^iunds-byJthe_ed^ 
method. 

Background ^ ' ; 

One of the responsibilities of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education, as set out in Section 
2, Article XI I l-A of the Constitution of Oklahoma, is 
to- '^.recommend to the State Legislature the 
budget allocations for each institution." In 

^ discharging, this constitufiori 
respect to operating budget needs, the State 

\ iegents prepare and submit to each Oklahoma 

• \ egisiatu re a recommehdation for appropriation of 
lundsTWll^^ Oklahoma State 



r Althpugfivit is proba 

^ffectivene^ systjem 
isfte/^oril^^ 

servatidns^pn be made at the current stage of 
. de V£ lop m em: ; First; state? I eyb i >b udgeti rig by 
educational program is superior to the old system 
of budgeting by educational function in that jt' ia 
^ ore r esppn sive to c h a n gi ng con d it ton s ; it is jh or e 
rational than the blcj system for the reason that jt- 
ties program approval directly to the budget-' 
development process;- and - \t is more; readily 
cbmm u nicated to t h e Legislature and th e public 
than the previous system: It also spills out better 
analytical data for institutional use 
function method. ^ ' - ^ 



i'V- ■ 



The limitations bf the nfew: system are that it" 
/requires a somew^ 

ithan did the older system, and the data outputs are 
not d irectly related to the way institutions budget 
at.tiiecampusj^ye 

Jh at budgeting by ed ucatibnal ; program is a more 
ivaluabie^te^ 

^i:. thijs"; pbi^ 
ek^riericb-with^ 

has beeh a salutary one; ; ' . / 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a 



System of Ijjigfier Education. The recommendation 
is developed and presented for each institution on 
a l Program\8udget ,, basis which identifies each 
program workiosd~by- level in terms-of-full-time 
equivalent (FTE) students lor each of the 
programs together with the anticipated dollar need 
per FTE for each of the levels for each progra m, the 
total needs for each program and the total needs 
for the edupatibnal programs of the institutibri. ' 



Prepa ration of the budget heeds entails con? ♦ 
siderable research arid study on the part of the 
State Regents. In .arriving at the needs of in- 
stitutions, it is necessary to gather and consider, 
iufprriiajtion about such factors as fuhctiohs and/ 
educational, progra m s of in stitu tion s, the ;st lid eht : , 
enrollment 6i instit utipris^ faculty and staff man: 
power requirements, faculty salaries, and the like. 
Also, the State Regents cpnduct study sessions 
w ith presidents of colleges and uhiversit4es in the 
State System to obtain -their views as to the needs : 
of their respective .institutions. , 

Criteria ' ■^ ■■^:"< ? .. "{-. v 

f in order to assist the State Regents in applying 
the results of their research and study to Ac- 
complish their constitutional and statutory 
responsibilities, they adopt; Guiding Principles and 
steps.jof- Procedures. Wh 

from time to time to accommodate . changing 
poli cies t c -th" ey provide reliable reference points for 
understanding the program budgeting system and ". .. 
-for evaluating the ^ 

the fiscal yea r 1 977, : 78 principles and procedures 
have been adopted as follows ': >; - i T 
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> Guiding Principles 

:." v 1. Oklahoma should support; the education 
. programs of institutions in the State System at 

such level that .will provide high-quality 
"Tedacational performance r~ 

. 2; Each institution in .the State System should 
• cai-ry out three broad areas of educational program 

responsibility: (a) instruction, (b) research, arid 

(c) public service! 

3. The budget needs of each institution should be^ 
determined on the basis of educational program 
costs including the three categories above 
projected for the budget year, ,- : '\:V : * y 

4. The instructional program costs should in- 
elude; . (a j resident instruction, - (b) prgainzed 

: ; activities related to instruction, (c) library, (d) 
general administration, (e) general expense, and; 

"(f)^bperation ~and^mamtenarice of the physica I 
plant. Bpdget needs for organized research and. 
extension and public.service should be computed 
separately from instructional costs. , 

5 Primary factors that should be recognized in~ 
determining the instructional part of the budget 
needs should include: (a) type of institution,. (b)~ 
instructional program costs by level,; and (c) full- 
time-equivalent enrollment by level for the full 
fiscal year/ : . . -7\'; 

V:.. 6: Operating expenence i of institutions in 



-Oklahoma arid institutions in the 10-state region 
: : including (a) ratios of students to; faculty by 

( b) average salaries of full-time;faculty by type of 
v iristitutibn, ancl (cj total educational anfJ general 
budget stildentp capita expendtture^ be V 
recognized as influence factors when' establishing: 
instructional program costs. - 
7. The amount of fun dfs to be added to the, budget 
. for research is then determined. Basic functions -of 
> Institutions will, of course, influence the deter-. 
Tr minatiort. of ; these ambu 

complish significant research must be provided 
- funds accordingly. All institutions carry on some 
type of institutional, research and study of 
programming and "thus must be provided ^ an 
allowance for this function of the budget. V 
,:. % Extension arid, public service is the third 
" category of the.educational program budget. Again, 
institutions' fa^ 
<;the degree to w h icH they participate |n extension : 



programs and/or . public service program 
appropriate amount for this program is accdrdinjgly 
determined. 

. K 9. The finaLstep .is to .add the amounts deter- 
mined for (a) instructional programs, (b) research > 
and (ci extensibn and public service 
the total amount of budget needs of the institution 
for the educational programs to be operated. . 

.- Funding : I " _ r ^ : ; • _ _ >_ 

" An estimate is made of the amount of jncome 
expected to be available during the budget year 
from Revolving Funds. This is subtracted from the 
tqtal insiitutipnal budget requirement for the year 
•and the difference becomes the amount requested^ 
for State : Appropriated, Funds. . 

"State-Appropriated Funds" are those; funds 
appropriated by the Legislature to the Statue;- 
Regents to be.allocated to constituent institutions^ 
and agencies. ''Revolving Funds" are those, furids/; 
which the institutions receive from studsht;/ees, 
sales and services of educational d££>aVti^ 
Federal Government income instant 
other miscellaneous sources. The a^urfir. of 
"Revolving Funds" income is estimated for each' 
'institution after taking into consideration^Ks feb' 
schedule, the function of the institution 'and 
^Msible-charges-to-b^madb-by th^^n^itUitiorMor-- 
the different services rendered, and tfie^past ex- 
perience of the institution as to fun 01 actually 
received from the various sources. 

Resulted : ; .. ''v v \V : ;-';-^..^'. v ; r : ; 

Program budgeting results -for twenty-five in- 
stitutions in The Oklahoma State System of Higher; 
Education for 1 977-78 show a projected 104;620 
: FJE students will be served in 1,725 programs ?t a; 
total needs of $182,186,944. Perhaps even more 
significant from a public policy sWndpoirvf, these 
results include 11) the progfarr;-. production or 
output emphasis which provides the Legislature 
and the Governor with a better understanding of 
what the State is 1 to -receive for the money 
requested; (2) a firm basis for equitable allocation 
of funds among institutions; and (3) criteria for > 
accountability pi institutions and the .State System ; 
in . accom plishing the work proposed. 
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Implications for the States Regarding the Relationship of the State Coordinating Agency with the Executive 
and Legislative Division of State Government in Meeting Budget Needs for Higher Education Systems 

governor and the ge^ 



coordinating agency in the budgeting prqces s for 
^rist it ut jp^ ucatiSn,- > Thise ^ t h i^e 

agencies^jnd 
asi^mMya 
themspl^ 
generally jseej^ 
its^s^ 

colleges aind ti n i^si t tes vy i th t he gpye r n or ja n d the 

on sqeing the codr^ 
forth^ institutions^ 
f rotp ^tafte ta st^ 
within a state j 

this agency as a direct representative of his toffi 
and in the "case of Ark^ 



;.\ -,7V 
■'^P'i-] 
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department serves at the pleasureof the. governor 
• and js^ 
. cast 1^ 

governor on many matters. Even though this is true 

^it ^ 
v^sitjon^ 

Since the agency was created by the general 
;j assem ^fxu^^em b^rs of th e genera Irassembly 
:£see tHe ^irectpr of the department and the state 
^ Iward repr^ of the ; general 

."vassemMy^^ • „::_-; r 

*fth^ 

one thing that I have learned is that none of the 

^•threesitu^ 
|ttie^ 
li^tefp^ 
^tP^Cpbj^ 
;;of higfo^ 

^Oft^ 

;the general assembly and to the governor If the 
agency is directly related to any one of the three 

r^genciesjjh'a mariner th^ its hand 

fb^l^sjjm^ 
it^ recommendations of the; - institutions itp^thei 1 ^ 



crfia^sa cpprd^ 
Sagericy; to perform 

* 1; The staff of the cpttrdinatirig a 
have a general background in h 
should be .Mpable of m 

based upon valid information about one in-' 
stitutionfs needs as well as the needs ^ 
higher education withiri; the state.^^;^^-^ 

• 2: The staff rb^ 

visory ■} boa rd sh ou Id h^ye the ability ta com - 
rmunicateedura^ 
^yernor and 
couldijpderstand^ 

' Bg^fese^efiri^n various^ 



othiBrjstate agencies. 

; 3o The coordinating agency should be free to look 
at the needs of the state without political ^ frTi- ; " 
teri^rence-from 

v state in ord^that 

; a^sembfy 

rather than from strictly" pplit|cal|irifluence. 

r 4.- The budgets pf higher^ ^ 
^pressed in a mariner wW 
governor and geri 

educational needs ^ in; the budget^ 

•process the 

[s imperaitive. 7 : — ' ;• = : ; V 

5. The budgeting process tfor institutions of 
higher ;^ducatw 
. .withih^ 

government but should allow for unique dif- 
fer enc^sCa ight exist in higher ; 

\^d[ucatipri^ 

vagericies of state government. . '•>." v 

; K^v^hen^bu 
^considered there a 

.lead one down the wrong path; The first directs in ; 
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which a state agency might go would be that of. 
lookinjg ; at the needs ^ bf h igher ed uca tion in terms of 
becoming more -competitive with a particular 
region of the country or of the national picture. In 
almost every instance, this kind of look at budgeting 
needs would-lead to requests which-wouldie.xce.ed^ 
availa ble general revenues for higher education. 
The second extreme would be that of looking at a 
continuing percentage of general revenues for 
education .This has been very typical in the state of . 
Arkansas for a number of years in terms of the way 
♦'.that a majority of people would like to budget for 
higher education as well as other segments of state 
government. This^approach is hot what is needed 
by the state' also because it means that higher 
education probably will not be able to improve its 
^present situation^ especially when there is ye 
; little increase in general revenues as Has been 
anticipated for the next few years. 

I am suggesting that the coordinating agency 
should attempt to not only look at the needs of the 

. state in their budgeting process but also should 
keep in mind available general revenues, there 
could be some attempt fpr the co0rdin l ating agency 
to project needs for additional taxes, but 1 do not 
consider this a task of thfc coordinating agency for 
higher .education, jf it is felt that the needs in 
higher education could be justified to the point that 
the percentage of general revenue should be in- 

=erease€ Hor-^ 



; wpu)d (eaye the go the genera l assembly 

to decidfc.w^ 

; genieril revenues from other sources,: The taxing 
. situation should be left yvith the politicians and. not 
with th^e. coordinating agency. X 



j We have heard this, mornfng a presentation oh 
program budgeting on Oklahoma. Certainly,- this is- 
one approach which thas evidently worked *quite 
w6ll and you will find similar situations have- been 
tried in 6th er states. The problem in Arkansas is 
that the general assembly and the governor have 
insisted upon a number of different types of 
budgeifs during the one budget cycle which leaves 
tfery little time other than the time that is required 
to prep various types of budgets. For 

exam^le^ during this V bienjiium ■ toe . haye* gone' 
thioughJthe regular appropriations: process with 
institutions which involves formulas and in adr- 
oit ion to; that, late in the game a priority budget 
Jy/a s esta bl ished - ^ ich is not being u sed a great 
deal: because of the late, date in which it was 



received by the coordinating body and by the 
general assembly, i would hope that during the 
next year and a .half that those of us in Arkansas 
involved in a higher education budgeting process 
can work with* the legislative body and the. 
governor'sjoffice to develop a budget procedure 
which w^ 

fectively. - * r 



Relative to the program budgeting presentation 
heard earlier today it is hoped that ijr my state we 
can address this kind of situation in more detail 
than we have/m the past. I feel that a coordinating 
agency does have the responsibility to attempt in 
every way to. rneasure outputs in higher education; 
b^t' in the process I wou Id hope we, wpu Id never . 
come to the point where. we would think that all - 
output in the area of education can be measured 
totally by numbers. We must keep in mind that as. 
we deal with governors and members of the 
general assembly that we should be able to take a. 
measurement of output and translate it into 
language which can be easily understood by the . 
general public this is imperative if higher 
education is to overcome the kind of image it has 
gained over the past -few years. • .'• 



Perhaps the work that has been done by the 
Education Commission of the States and by such 
jpnplfi asT)r" Ben Lawrencie should receive more 
attention at the national level I ms would indicate 



In many of the states that rather than repeating the - 
same process fifty times that these brga nidations 
'could give to state coord in ating ; a nd • govern ing : 
boards more direction in the measurement of ' 
educational output. I realize that this : is not a, 
simple tas^and, certainly, as we have worked with 
this task in 'Arkansas it is felt that we haye a long 
way to- go. If we are going' to be successful in ; 
changing budget formats and the budget process 
- in 4 various states in the way that r they should be -A< 
changed, then members-of the general assemblies 
and governors 1 as well.: as institutions of higher 
education must come to a point- where data 
provided: will receive maximum benefit, .therefore, 
reducing thearnount of time spent in the budgeting 
process. I feel that presently in our state far too 
"much is spent in developing majssesdf detail which 
• could.; riot possibjy l^: used by members of the 
"Budget Review Committee of the General 
Assern bly ■ or pe rsbnn el in :the governpr.'s , office, v 
v Perha ps.th is a rea has someth ihg to $ay to SHEEO 
about future; efforts of thjs organization. - : v > 
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